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We have, I think, a certain tendency to regard 'author- 
ship’ as a reasonably fixed and well-defined phenome- 
non. In the history of Persian letters, however, we 
come across innumerable cases that put such a precon- 
ception to the test. Problems of authenticity are legion. 
The so-called 'wandering quatrains of 'Umar 
Khayyam’ are probably the most famous case. I guess 
they attracted so much attention because FitzGerald’s 
rederings had made the rubaiyat of Khayyam so 
exceedingly popular in the beginning of this century. 
Another such case, to which I have devoted some 
work 1 and which has been excellently treated by J.T.P. 
de Bruijn 2 , is the corpus of Hakim Sana’! of Ghazna. 
It can easily be shown how one didactic-relgious math- 
navi after the other (generally in the metre xqftf-i 
maxbun) has been attributed to that poet, due to the 
overwhelming authority of his great Hadiqat ul- 
haqJqah (of course, also in the metre xaftf-i maxbun). 

Even if the actual authorship of many of the minor 
poems ascribed to Sana’! or, e.g., of the mathnavi 
Misbah ul-arvdh (‘Lantern of the souls’) (on which I 
am working at present) is disputable, it can at least be 
stated that they have an author, i.e. more or less one 
author. That this is not always the case may be 
demonstrated by an analysis of the rather extensive 
corpus of Arabic and Persian works ascribed to the 
11th-century mystic Khwajah 'Abdu'llah Ansari of 
Herat. There is. to begin with, no doubt about his 
existence (he died in the afternoon of Friday, 8th 
March, 481 A.H./1089 A.D.) 3 but did he write any- 
thing (i.e. in the narrow sense of the word, excluding 
the more general senses ‘compose’ or ‘formulate’)? 
That we cannot say. As a matter of fact, not one of the 
works ascribed to him appears to have been written 
down by himself, and only one of them, his Arabic 
chef-d’oeuvre Manazil us-sairin (‘Stations of the tra- 
vellers’) is certain to have been dictated by him in a 
definite form intended for written transmission. This 
was furthermore confirmed by his written ijazah (au- 
thorization) in at least one of the first manuscripts 4 . 

This does not mean to say that Khwajah 'Abdu’llah 
was not a man of bookish learning. On the contrary, 
he was an erudite scholar, a specialist in both hadith 
and Hanbali law, but like so many other scholars of 
his time he obviously preferred not to write. He lectu- 
red and preached, and his pupils took notes of his 
words and edited them into written works, or passed 


them on to the next generation in their own lectures 
and preaching. Thus we may compare the fate of his 
work with that of the celebrated Cows de linguistique 
generate of Ferdinand de Saussure. but we must also 
go further and consider the possibility of oral transmis- 
sion through more than one link or generation. The 
interaction between oral and written transmission is a 
complicated matter, not easy to pin down centuries, or 
even a millenium, after those voices died away. In his 
reconstruction of the textual history of the Manazil us- 
sairin. Serge de Beaureceuil presents a very interesting 
picture of the combined use of oral and written trans- 
mission in circles of religious and Sufi scholars like that 
of Ansari 5 . For one thing, somewhat unexpected to us, 
oral tradition could be preferred for its greater reliabi- 
lity and exactitude. 

Apart from the Manazil us-sd'irin. a number of 
similar works, in both Arabic and Persian, belonging 
to the Ansari corpus have a clearly defined connection 
with the Master. There is what may be called a Persian 
sketch of Manazil us-sd’irin, namely the Sad maiddn 
('Hundred fields'), which was taken down in writing by 
an unnamed pupil from a course held by the Master in 
448/1056, i.e. about 26 years before the dictation of the 
Manazil itself. A later commentator, 'Abd ur-Razzaq 
al-Qashanl (beginning of the 8th 14th century), profes- 
ses to have seen a copy of this work, dated 475 A.H., 
with a written ijazah of the Master. In the Arabic 
preface to the work, found in an Istanbul manuscript 
(§ehid Ali 1383, dated 904 A.H.), the origin of the 
work is said to be tardjim majalis ' aqidah , i.e. some- 
thing like ‘reports from sessions on the faith’ 6 . 

Two works which are close in time to the composi- 
tion of the Manazil are the ‘Book in blame of Kaldm 
and its protagonists’ (Kitdb dhamm al-kaldm wa-ahlih ) 
and the short treatise Kitdb dial al-maqamat (‘Book of 
the deficiencies of the stations’). Both are in Arabic, 
and both are provided with regular isnads leading the 
textual tradition back to two young pupils of Ansari’s 
later years, namely 'Abd ul-Malik al-Karukhl and 
Abd ul-Avval as-SijzI. The former work was taken 
down in writing from the mouth of the author by as- 
Sijzl in Herat in 474/1082 7 , and the latter, which is in 
fact a kind of supplement to the Manazil , was dictated 
to al-Karukhl some time between 475/1083, the proba- 
ble date of the Manazil , and the death of Ansari in 
481/1089 8 . 
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These four works, three in Arabic and one in Per- 
sian, were obviously written down during the life-time 
of Ansar! in a form approved by him in one way or 
other. That is not the case with the rest of the extant 
works ascribed to him (all in Persian). Of those, the 
‘Compendium on good manners of the Sufis’, Muxta- 
sar ft adab as-sufiyah , preserved in an Istanbul manu- 
script dated 770 A.H. (§ehid Ali 1393), is supposed by 
its editor, Serge de Beaurecueil, to be the result of 
notes taken by an anonymous pupil of remarks by the 
Master and edited at some time not too long after his 
death 9 . The case of the much more voluminous Taba- 
qat us-siifiyah (‘Generations of the Sufis’) is similar but 
probably more complicated. None of the five known 
manuscripts of this work (the oldest from 671 A.H.) 10 
seems to give any reference to the textual tradition of 
the work itself. There are many interior isnads , atta- 
ched to various quoted dicta, but none for the tradi- 
tion after Ansar!, and there is no known ijazah. The 
words of Ansar! are often, but not always, introduced 
by the phrase Shaix ul-isldm guft , at times also inclu- 
ding the benedictions used only for deceased persons. 
Once, the compiler of the Tabaqat seems to refer to a 
source actually written by Ansar!: in the section on 
al-Hallaj we read: dar juzvhay-i Shaix ul-isldm bud ba- 
xatt-i xx ad vai nivishtah ruznamah-hay-i In fast (‘there 
were in the volumes [?] of Shaix ul-islam. written in his 
own hand, the daily accounts [?] of this section’) 11 . 

On the whole, however, it is obvious that the Taba- 
qat were compiled from a series of lecture notes taken 
by one or more pupils not known by name, and 
probably not until after the death of the Master. Serge 
de Beaurecueil suggests that the Tabaqat reflects the 
teaching at the intimate sessions held by Ansar! in his 
own xanaqah in Herat 1 2 . The style and composition of 
the work, as it now stands, are rather confused, espe- 
cially in contrast to the terse exactitude of the works 
known to have been formally dictated by the Master, 
Manazil us-sa’irin for one. It is written in plain prose, 
interspersed with occasional lines of Arabic poetry and 
short Persian pieces of so called musajja'dt (i.e. rhym- 
ing prose). The latter are either introduced by the 
heading fx munajatihi (‘in intimate prayer to Him') or 
just start with the characteristic invocation ildhi, ‘my 
God!’. These pieces are probably the most original of 
the many Mundjdt to be ascribed to Ansar! through the 
centuries. 

Ever since the publication of the article 'Tabaqat of 
Ansari in the Old Language of Herat' by W. Ivanow in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 1923 (pp. 1- 
34, 337-383), the language of the Tabaqat has attracted 
attention. The expression ‘the Old Language of Herat’ 
is taken directly from Janff's introduction to the Nafa- 
hdt ul-uns (zaban-i haravT-yi qadim) 1 3 and refers to the 
dialect of the city of Herat in Ansarl’s time. These 
dialect traits, which characterize both prose and rhym- 
ing prose passages, introduce a new complication: the 
works Sad maidan and Muxtasar ft adab as-sufiyah , 


that are more closely connected with Ansar! than the 
Tabaqat , have almost no such dialect characteristics 14 . 
An explanation of this could, perhaps, be found in a 
gradual normalization of the texts in the hands of 
copyists of later generations. But there is no real 
difference in time between the oldest manuscripts of 
the Tabaqat (Nafiz Pa§a 426 of 671 A.H., Nuruosma- 
niye 2080 of 839 A.H. and Yusuf Aga 5886 of 862 
A.H.) and the unique manuscript of the Muxtasar 
($ehid Ali 1393 of 770 A.H.), and the oldest manu- 
script of the Sad maidan is not much younger (Murad 
Molla 1825 of 852 A.H.). Another possibility is that 
the Master spoke in a more or less literary Persian in 
some contexts, public lectures for instance, and in his 
vernacular in a closer circle of pupils and friends, 
besides using Arabic in strictly scholarly contexts. A 
very careful analysis of the manuscript traditions in 
this respect might shed more light on this possible 
trilingualism. 

Many of these dialect traits are also to be found in 
the Persian Sufi Commentary on the Koran called 
Kashf ul-asrar (‘The discloser of the secrets') which was 
compiled by Rashid ud-din Maibud! in 520 A.H., i.e. 
thirty-nine years after the death of Ansari. In his 
Arabic introduction, Maibud! claims that he has read 
{tala' tu) the Kitdb Shaix al-islam ... ' Abdallah ... al- 
Ansari ( qaddasa ’lldhu ruhahu) fi tafsir al-Qur’an, 
finding it a wonder of expression and meaning, of 
ornate and rhythmic prose (tarsi'), but also extremely 
concise, thus deciding to amplify it 15 . And amplify it 
he did. It fills ten solid volumes in the edition of r Al! 
Asghar Hikmat 1 6 . 

References to a Tafsir-i Ansari are found also in 
other sources from the 8th 14th century onwards, but 
the original text has obviously not been preserved. E. 
Bertel's has called our attention to the fact that the 
9th/ 15th century work Majdlis ul-'ushshdq attributes to 
Ansar! such a tafsir ‘in the language of the dervishes 
(ha-zabdm-i darvishanf 17 . Gilbert Lazard is probably 
right in interpreting this as a reference to ‘the Sufi 
preaching style, i.e. in a lyrical, rhymed and rhythmic 
prose’ 18 . This type of musajja'dt has become especially 
associated with Ansar! but was in wide use already 
among Sufi shaikhs appearing before him. His own pir, 
Abu’l-Hasan Kharaqan! (d. 425/1033), was known for 
it, although the example of his Mundjdt appearing in 
the anonymous selection of his biography Nur ul-'ulum 
have little rhythm and less rhyme 19 . They begin with 
ildhi (or the Persian xuddxandd, ‘O Lord!’), however. 

In Kashf ul-asrar, the very frequent quotations from 
Ansar! are generally introduced by the phrase pir-i 
tariqat guft (‘the Elder of the Path said’), and it seems 
likely that Maibudfs source was a written compilation 
of lecture notes by pupils of Ansari, something similar 
to the Tabaqat as-sufiyah. Maibud!, also a Khorasani, 
belonged to the generation after Ansar! and he would 
have had access to a version of Ansari’ s sayings eman- 
ating directly from the circle around the Master. Thus 
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the text of the many Munajat introduced by the phrase 
pir-i tariqat guft in Kashf ul-asrar should be almost as 
reliable as what is found in the Tabaqat. A Herati 
scholar, Muhammad Asaf Fikrat, has excerpted the 
Munajat from both these works (and some other 
sources) and he counts eighty-eight quotations taken 
from Kashf ul-asrar and fifteen from the Tabaqat 
(published in the book Munajat va guftar-i Pir-i Harat 
Xvajah 'Abdu’lldh-i Ansari-yi Haravi , Kabul 1355). 
These pieces must form the basis for further studies in 
the textual history of the Munajat. 

The rest of the works of the Ansar! corpus belong to 
a rather amorphous group of texts, all in literary 
Persian (i.e. generally without dialect traits), characte- 
rized by a mixture of plain prose. Persian poetry and 
rhyming prose and by quite miscellaneous contents. 
They appear in manuscripts from the 9th/ 15th century 
onwards collected under titles like Majmuah-yi rasd’il-i 
'Abdu’lldh-i Ansari, as in the Istanbul manuscript 
Murad Molla 1825 (the old number 1796 is not in use), 
dated 852-55 A.H. 20 , and the Bombay University 
Library manuscript Sarfaraz 38, not dated but appa- 
rently rather old and written in ‘inelegant Naskti 2 1 . 
Hellmut Ritter used a similar manuscript from Istan- 
bul, §ehid Ali 1383, dated 906 A.H., in his attempt to 
disentangle the bibliography of Ansar! in his ‘Philolo- 
gica VIIT 22 . 

The $ehid Ali and Bombay manuscripts contain the 
same works in the same arrangement, while the oldest 
of the three, the Murad Molla manuscript, begins with 
a risalah in ‘forty-two chapters on Sufism' ( fusul-i chihil 
u du dar tasavvuf ), which is not known in this arrange- 
ment in other manuscripts. This risalah was published 
as Majmuah-yi Rasd’il-i Xvajah 'Abdu’lldh-i Ansari by 
Muhammad Shirvan! in Tehran 1352 (= Intishdrat-i 
Bunydd-i Farhang-i Iran , 161). The three manuscripts 
have the following works in common: Sad maidan, 
Mahabbat-namah (‘Book of love"), Qalandar-namah 
(‘Book of the qalandarj . Kan: us-sdlikin (‘Treasure of 
the travellers') and Ildhi-ndmah (‘The Book of the 
i I dins’) (the last-mentioned in a different arrangement 
and called Munajat in the Murad Molla manuscript). 
The Bombay and $ehid Ali manuscripts have three 
more works in common, namely Vbridbt (‘The 
occurrences'), Pardah-yi hijdb (‘The veil of conceal- 
ment’) and Su’al-i dil az jdn (‘The question of the heart 
to the soul’). 

Kanz us-sdlikin (also called Ganj-namah) seems to be 
used as a collective name for various minor rasd'il. 
Works occurring under that title may have quite differ- 
ent contents, as is shown by the two examples listed in 
Ivanow’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta 
1924), Nos. 1158 and 1159, and by Arberry’s (unfor- 
tunately unpublished) catalogue of the India Office 
Delhi Persian Manuscripts’, No. 1096b (differing from 
No. 1096a of the same collection which agrees with 
§ehid Ali 1388). Tahsin Yazici has published a critical 


text of one version of the Kan: us-sdlikin in vols. I, III, 
IV and V of the farkiyat mecmuast 23 . There he also 
uses a version entitled Zdd ul-'drifin (‘Provisions of the 
mystics’) occurring together with Kanz us-sdlikin in the 
manuscript Murad Molla 1895 (with partly coinciding 
contents!). To add to the confusion, a number of 
recent manuscripts of Central Asian provenance give 
the title Mandzil us-sd’irin to this group of texts, 
indicating that the original, Arabic Mandzil us-sd’irin 
had been lost and forgotten in those quarters. In 1895. 
Valentin Zhukovski published a selection of twenty 
ghaza/s (with the taxallus ‘Ansari", ‘PIr-i Ansar!' or 
‘P!r-i Ansar’) using three manuscripts of that Pseudo- 
Mandzil us-sci irin 24 . 

Taken together, this second group of texts ascribed 
to Ansari presents a confused picture. (And I have only 
mentioned a selection of the titles associated with it.) 
The so-called Rasd'il-i Ansari have no clearly defined 
contents. The arrangement changes from manuscript 
to manuscript, and even precise titles like Kan: us- 
sdlikin may refer to different texts. Much of this mate- 
rial is obviously secondary. Already W. Ivanow 
remarked that references to historical events after the 
death of Ansari may be found in it 25 . Together with 
the possibly secondary ghazals of the ‘PIr-i Ansar' type, 
the most characteristic trait of these texts is the rhym- 
ing prose, and the nucleus of these musajja'dt is the 
Munajat. the widely popular prayers (literally ‘secret 
conversations', i.e. with God) generally beginning with 
the invocation ildhi. ‘my God!', and therefore also 
known collectively as the Ildhi-ndmah. 

These Munajat are found in hundreds of manu- 
scripts in collections all over the world. Ahmad Mun- 
zav! lists seventy-five such manuscripts in Pakistan 
alone in his recent catalogue Fihrist-i mushtarik-i 
nusxah-hdy-i xatti-yi fdrsi-yi Pakistan , Vol.IV (in the 
press) 26 . In Munzavi's general survey, Fihrist-i nusxah- 
hdy-i xatti-yi fdrsi (II, Tehran. R.C.D., 1349), ninety- 
two manuscripts with no less than thirteen different 
beginnings are listed under the title Kalimat (= Guft dr 
= Munajat. pp. 1322-1326, Nos. 12443-12534) and 
another dozen under the title Ildhi-ndmah (pp. 1048- 
1049, Nos. 9632-9643). And there are many many 
more, uncatalogued or in less known collections. The 
oldest manuscripts are found in majmuat, together 
with works of other authors, from the middle of the 
8th/ 14th century (two Istanbul manuscripts: Husein 
Celebi 1184 from 756 A.H. and $ehid Ali 2703 from 
789 A.H.) and in manuscripts of the Rasd'il-i Ansari 
from the middle of the 9th/' 15th century (Murad Molla 
1825 from 852-55 A.H. and other manuscripts mentio- 
ned above). In later centuries the work also appears in 
single volumes. 

From the last century onwards there are also a great 
number of printed editions, generally lithographed. I 
have registered some thirty such editions, the oldest 
from 1279 and 1284 A.H. (printed in Tehran), but 
there are probably many more to be found among 
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popular religious booklets diffused in the bazars of 
India/Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran. One of the 
remarkable things about these Muntijtit is that they 
have been so popular among xass u ' amm , i.e. among 
both the noble and the ordinary people. They are 
found in exquisite calligraphic and ornate manuscripts 
presented to Sultans, e.g. in the Topkapf library in 
Istanbul (Hazine 249 of 971 A.H. and Hazine 259, 
probably also of the 10th century A.H.) 27 , in libraries 
previously belonging to the Moghul emperors and the 
Kitdbxdnah-yi ’ammah in Kabul (No. 184? 49/268 of 
the 10th century A.H.) as well as in an elegant printed 
edition, in numbered copies and with gilt pages, 
published by the Anjuman-i dustdtiran-i kitdb ('Society 
of book-lovers’) in Tehran in 1333 A.H.. The latest 
example of a popular edition which I have seen is an 
offset print, probably from 1985, issued under the title 
Divtin-i malfuzat-i Hadrat-i Xvajah 'Abdu ’lltih-i Austin 
(‘Collection of sayings of His Lordship ...’) by the 
book-seller Sayyidiyan in Mahabad in Iranian Kurdis- 
tan (in fact a reprint of a lithograph printed in Indian 
Hyderabad in 1310 A.H.Q.). 

The Muntijtit often appear together with a series of 
admonitions, also in rhyming prose and ascribed to 
Ansari, entitled Nasa’ih, Naslhat-namah, Pand-ntimah 
or the like (found already in the Murad Molla 1825 
manuscript of 853 A.H. under the title Maqalat fi’l- 
mau’iza li-Nizam al-Mulk at-Tusi) (‘Discources in 
admonition to Nizam al-Mulk at-Tusi’) 28 . One version 
was published and translated by E. Bertel’s in the 
Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR of 1926 (pp. 1139-1150) 
under the heading 'Poslanie 'Abdallaxa Ansari veziru' 
('The missive of 'Abdu'llah Ansari to the vezir’) 29 , and 
the Muntijtit va Nash ’ih were published by the Kaviani 
Press in Berlin in 1924/1342. A special collection of the 
sayings attributed to Ansari, containing Muntijtit 
(beginning iltihi) and Nasa’ih (beginning ai r aziz), called 
Anvtir ut-tahqiq was made by a certain ’All b. Taifur 
Bistaml. According to SaTd NaflsI, in the second 
volume of his TtirTx-i nazm va nathr dar Irtin va dar 
zabtin-i ftirsi (Tehran 1344, p. 780), this Bistaml was a 
Sufi of the 9th/ 15th century, but I do not know of any 
manuscript of this work older than the 13th/19th 
century. The Anvtir ut-tahqiq was published in Bombay 
in 1313/1895-96 (already before that in Tehran in 1291 
A.H.?) and again in Shiraz in 1351 A.H.Q., and in 
Tehran in 1340 A.H.Sh. 

Apart from the musajja tit of various contents and 
the 'PIr-i Ansar' type of ghazaliytit, still another genre 
of Persian letters has been associated with Ansari: that 
of the Sufi and pseudo-Sufi rubai. Such rubaiyat are 
found already in the Kashf ul-asrtir. Collections of 
rubaiyat ascribed to Ansari also occur together with, 
and even interspersed with, the Muntijtit and often also 
together with rubaiyat ascribed to Baba Tahir Hama- 
danl, Abu SaTd b. Abi'l-Khair, Auhad ud-dln KirmanI 
and 'Umar Khayyam. Some thirty such rubalytit are 
included in the Kaviani print of Muntijtit va Nasa’ih , 


and Rubalytit and Muntijtit ascribed to Ansari were 
published together with Rubaiyat of Khayyam, Baba 
Tahir and Abu SaTd in a Bombay lithograph of 1308 
A.H.Q.. But the rubtilytit make up a complex of their 
own which has to be studied separately. 

We owe the only attempt at something like a critical 
edition of the text of the Muntijtit to Serge de Beaure- 
cueil, who published it under the title Iltihi-ntimah in 
volume 47 of the Bulletin de l'lnstitut Frangais d’Ar- 
cheologie Orientale (Cairo 1948, pp. 151-170). There 
he reproduces the text according to the Istanbul 
manuscript §ehid Ali 1383 from 904 A.H. (the manu- 
script utilized by Ritter for his bibliography of Ansari 
in Philologica VIII). In foot-notes, de Beaurecueil 
refers to parallels found in the Kaviani edition of the 
Muntijtit (Berlin 1924), in two other rasti’il of the same 
Istanbul manuscript, namely Pardah-yi hijtib and Vtiri- 
dtit, and in the Shiraz edition of Anvtir ut-tahqiq (1351 
A.H.Q.). 

Altogether, the various sources of the text of the 
Muntijtit differ greatly from each other: in contents, in 
arrangement, in wording. The texts available to me 
furnish ten different openings. Still there is at least 
some order in the confusion. A majority of the texts 
begin with the ghazal: ai zi-dard-at xastagtin-rti buy-i 
darmtin timadah (‘oh you, from whose pain the scent of 
remedy has come to the broken'), or with the invoca- 
tion following immediately upon that ghazal in those 
sources: ai karim-i kih baxshandah-yi ’atti-i ('oh Boun- 
tiful, You who are the bestower of favour’). And many 
of the other beginnings can be found further on in the 
text with that beginning. 

It is difficult to trace the Muntijtit found in the 
Tabaqtit us-sufiyah and Kashf ul-asrtir in the later text 
tradition, but there are some connections. On p. 102 
(and again p. 250) of Hablbl’s edition of the Tabaqtit 
we read: Shaix ul-isltim guft dar muntijtit iltihi in chi-st 
kih dusttin-i xvad-rti kardi har-kih ishtin-rti just tu-rti 
ytifl va la tu-rti na-did ishtin-rti na-shintixt (‘the Shaikh 
ul-islam said in [his] muntijtit : My God, what is this 
that You have done to Your friends? Whoever sought 
them found You, and as long as he did not see You, he 
did not recognize them’). This is obviously the original 
of the invocation with which a number of Muntijtit 
texts start. In the calligraphic Tehran edition of 1333 
A.H.Sh., e.g., the beginning reads: iltihi in chih fadl-ast 
kih bti dusttin-i xv ad kardah [-1] kih har-kih tu-rti 
shintixt ishtin-rti ytift va har-kih tu-rti ytift ishtin-rti 
shintixt ('My God, what is this favour which You have 
done to Your friends, so that whoever recognized You 
found them and whoever found You recognized 
them'). The Kaviani edition begins with the ghazal. ai 
zi-dard-at ..., but some pages further on (pp. 9-10) this 
invocation turns up again, now further extended: iltihi 
chih fadilat-ast kih bti dusttin hamrtih kardah- 1 va bi- 
chih sa’ti[da?Jt ishtin-rti dar dunyti tivardah-% har-kih 
tu-rti ytift ishtin-rti na-shintixt va har-kih ishtin-rti shi- 
ntixt tu-rti ytift ('My God, what reward have You made 
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concomitant with the friends and with what revenues 
[happiness?] have You brought them to this world? 
Whoever found You did not recognize them and 
whoever recognized them found You'). 

This may serve as a rare example of continuity in the 
textual tradition of the Munajat. Generally there is 
only partial, or no, continuity to hold on to in the 
bewildering mass of material. These texts have, no 
doubt, grown and changed incessantly during the cen- 
turies. Pere de Beaurecueil has expressed this in the 
following way in his admirable biography Khwadja 
’ Abdullah Ansarl , mystique handalite (Beyrouth 1965, 
p. 287): ‘Ce sont ses Oraisons ou Monajat qui ont fait 
sa celebrite dans le monde persan. Au cours de leur 
diffusion, elles ont souvent fait peau neuve; elles ont 
aussi fait boule de neige...’. 

For some fifteen years now, I have collected material 
for a work on the textual history of these Munajat. As 
you may have gathered from my report, this material is 
growing beyond bonds and the complications are ever 
multiplying themselves. It will be necessary to excerpt 
pieces of musajja’at from a great many sources and 
find a way of systematizing them in order to make 
comparison between the variants possible. This work 
should preferably be done with the help of compu- 
terized processing. Evidently, the alphabetical order of 
rhyme words is a useful principle in the arrangement of 
the material. It may prove to be a difficult task but it 
should be worth while. After all, these changes in the 
textual tradition show to what extent the texts have 
been alive all through the nine centuries that have 
passed since the death of Ansarl. To reconstruct the 
history of the texts will mean to reconstruct the history 
of an important aspect of the spiritual life of Persian- 
speaking Muslims 30 . 
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